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the centre of demon-worship in this part of the 
country, and where the Shanar caste at one time 
mustered strongly. 


THE LAND’S END OF INDIA. 
Care Comorty, the Land’s End of India, and the 


extreme south of Travancore, lies about ten miles 
south of the main road leading from Tinnevelly 
to Trevandrum, the capital of the state. The 
former is a station on the South Indian Railway, 
and thence there is a good transit service to 
Nagercoil, a clean and flourishing town, at one 
time connected with snake-worship, hence its 
name. It is the headquarters of the London 
Missionary Society in South Travancore, and is 
noted for its beautiful lace, made by native | 
Christian women. Here you branch off the main 
road, and the most convenient mode of reaching | 


Within two miles of the Cape we pass the 
Arambooly Lines, which consist of a chain of 
forts, about two miles in length, extending from 
the sea all the way to the hills. From the 
general appearance of the country, the position 
was well chosen for defence, and the approach to 
them in the beginning of the century must have 
been difficult. A mountain standing out promi- 
nently by itself in the immediate neighbourhood 
is called ‘Medicine Hill” and derives its name 
from the following legend. One of the gods had 
been sent to this hill to procure medicine to heal 


the Cape is by jinrikisha. We left Nagercoil the sick and wounded of Rama’s army, but instead 
early in the morning, and our bearers started off of waiting to gather the necessary herbs, he lifted 
at a goad pace, too good to last, I thought; but I, up the entire mountain, and carrying it a dis- 
was agreeably surprised, for they covered the tance of a thousand miles, deposited it in its 
distance of ten miles in a little over an hour. _ present position. 

The road to the Cape is broad and metalled We are now at our journey’s end, but the Cape 
throughout, and maintained in excellent order, a being low, it is not seen a great way off, and 
credit to the Travancore Government. It passes we were first aware of our proximity to the 
through Kottar, a large and prosperous town with ocean by the delightful sea-breezes which sweep 
an extensive trade. There is an old Roman around the low promontory. The whole district 
Catholic church here, in which the famous mis- to the west is thickly covered with palmyra palins, 
sionary, Francis Xavier, laboured three centuries | interspersed with indigenous trees and shrubs, 
ayo, After leaving the town, the road makes a prominent amongst them being the curious 


| 
| 


detour round a large tank, and is carried along | 
its high embankment; here and for some 
distance farther on, the road is densely shaded | 
with large banyan trees. We are now in the 
centre of the Nanjinad, a large and fertile valley, 
the most densely populated and richest part of 
Travancore, Presently we reach Suchindram, an 
ancient town possessing a large and handsome 
temple, which is considered very sacred, and 
whose god it is said is almost completely covered 
by a mass of valuable ornaments, the gifts of his 
faithful votaries. A large river skirts the town, 
crossed by a substantial iron girder bridge, re- 
placing a curious old stone structure which stood 
for generations, and did good service in its day. 
Towards the Cape there are numerous villages, 
the most noticeable of which is Agasteeswaram, 


umbrella tree with its dreaded thorns, while 
along the coast the tall stately cocoa-nut palm 
grows luxuriantly. 

The only European dwelling in the place is the 
Residency, the sea-side resort of Her Majesty’s 
representative in Travancore and Cochin. It 
stands on high ground quite close to the beach, 
and from the veranda can be seen the ancient 
Hindu temple to which thousands of pilgrims 
resort every year, Cape Comorin being considered 
one of the most sacred places in Southern India. 
A large concourse of people assembles there every 
month to perform the customary bathing and 
viher ceremonies in honour of Durga, the pre- 
siding goddess of the place. All that can be seen 
of the temple from the outside is high white 
walls, ornamented with broad stripes of red paint, 
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the whole forming a large square court enclosing 
the temple, which has a flat terraced roof. All 
strangers and low caste people are rigorously 
excluded from entering within its precincts, so a 
minute inspection was impossible. 

The temple is situated quite close to the sea, 
and the main approach to it is through the 
Brahmin street, which is kept scrupulously clean, 
and is connected at the other end with the native 
chuttram or rest-house, much frequented by the 
numerous pilgrims who come to perform their 
religious rites. Along the shore are several small 
stone buildings used as bathing places by the 
Brahmins ; the beach elsewhere is rather rough, 
but there are one or two places where bathing 
can be indulged in with impunity. At the east 
end of the village there are two Roman Catholic 
churches, as most of the fishermen who live there 
profess that creed. It is interesting to watch 
these industrious people go out in the early 
morning to follow their vocation, I have seen a 
fleet of nearly two hundred boats go out together, 


mostly catamarans with a small sail, which is | 
_ who was clinging fast to Philipof’s arm, while he 


= down when the men begin their daily 
work, 
bouts of a very primitive description, and are 
constructed of three large logs of rough timber 
securely tied together. They are perfectly safe, 
though the waves freely wash over them ; they 
cannot sink, and float in any position. 

Cape Comorin is famous for its sand, of which 
I gathered many specimens, one reddish in colour, 
composed of crushed garnet and ruby ; another 
black, formed of iron ore ; and last, the celebrated 
‘rice sand, curiously shaped grains of chaleedonic 
quartz, very like rice in appearance. Regard- 
ing the rice sand many legends are told. The 
most popular one is that when the god Siva 
was on his way one night to marry the goddess 
privately, he found he was too late to reach the 
place before the break of day. So he reluctantly 
returned whence he came; and the rice, which 
had been prepared for the wedding festivities, was 
— and cast on the beach, hence the ‘rice 
sand. 

In conclusion, I must not omit to mention that 
two low black rocks, a short distance from the 
shore, form the last point of land in the great 
Indian peninsula, 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE 
CHAPTER X. 


UnpovusteD:y the least excited individual present 
amid that now turbulent group of mutually 
arresting, vociferating, protesting people outside 
the gate of the Summer Gardens was the Emperor 
himself. Though somewhat pale and agitated, 
the Tsar maintained his dignified composure 
throughout the scene. Not so Dostoief. The 
aide-de-camp had, upon hearing the report of the 
pistol, been instantly thrown into the wildest 
state of excitement, and was engaged in issuing 
frenzied orders to the four or five policemen 
present, to surround the group of spectators in 
order that no person might leave the spot, when 
the Emperor summoned him to his side. 
‘Dostoief,’ said the Tsar, ‘there is no need to 
arrest every one ; I trust and believe this was the 


These catamarans are strange-looking | 


irresponsible act of some poor lunatic. Did you 
happen to see from which spot the attack was 
made ?? 

Dostoief was obliged to confess that he had been 
looking in the opposite direction. 

‘It so happens,’ the Tsar continued, ‘that I did 
eatch a glimpse of the pistol barrel at the moment 
that the shot was fired. Do you see the two men 
struggling together—an officer and a young 
student ; the shot proceeded from one of these 
two. God grant it may not have been the officer, 
though the people seem to be combined against 
him. Go in and hear what is being said. Let 
any who saw the affair be retained as witnesses,’ 

Dostoief shouldered lis way into the crowd, 
inquiring right and left whether any one had 
seen how and by whom the attack was made, 
No one volunteered information, though one or 
two declared they had heard the shot whistle 
past their ears. But Dostoief was in the centre 
of the disturbance in a moment, where a small 
group was still swaying and struggling and voci- 
ferating, the noisiest item of all being the student, 


explained at the top of his voice that he lad been 
just in time to lay hold of the officer as he was 


taking a deliberate shot at his Majesty from 


behind the backs of the crowd. Several others, 
including one of the policemen, had secured a hold 
upon Philipof, in whose ears the buzz of voices and 
the frenzied accusations of the student sounded 
miles away, his intelligence being in a whirl by 
reason of the sudden, and most unexpected turn 
that events had taken, 

Philipof’s back was turned as Dostoief ap- 
proached, and the latter did not therefore realise 
until actually at his side the identity of this 
officer whom public opinion seemed to accuse of 
the crime of attempted regicide, 

‘Good God, Philipof!’ he exclaimed, falling 
back as he recognised the prisoner, ‘las it come 
to this? You, of all men—an officer in the pay of 
the Tsar—to lay lands upon the Lord’s anointed !’ 
The colour left Dostoief’s face as he spoke, and 
he looked as though he would faint. The red 
rushed back to Philipof’s cheeks, however, at the 
other’s words. 

‘Nonsense,’ he muttered hoarsely ; ‘don’t be a 
fool, man. Why should I do such a thing? 
This is the assassin, here. What are these idiots 
holding me for? This is the man, this student, 
and there’s his pistol at his feet. Tell these fools 
to let go of me.’ 

At this the student pattered off with marvel- 
lous smoothness a story of how he had seen thie 
officer of the Okhotsk—known to be a discon- 
tented regiment—examine a pistol as he came 
along the quay, believing himself to be unob- 
served; how he had suspected that the man 
could be up to no good in this place with a pistol, 
and had followed him to the gate of the Gardens, 
and stood by him to watch for the Tsar’s arrival. 
When the Emperor drove up, the officer of the 
Okhotsk had furtively raised the pistol from 
behind the rest of the crowd—he watching the 
proceeding from the corner of his eye—and had 
pulled the trigger at the instant that he, the 
student, turned and dashed it from his hand— 
thereby saving the Emperor’s life. 

Dostoief, ghastly pale, heard this tale out to 
the end. At the student’s reference to the dis- 
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content of the Okhotsk officers, he had given a 
great start, as though the suggestion threw light 
on the matter, and had fixed his eyes in horror 
upon the accused person. Then he inquired 
aloud whether there were any present who 
could bear out the version which the student had 
given of the occurrence. No one had seen any- 
thing clearly, but one or two uttered exclamations 
of assent on hearing the student’s story. Dostoief 
beckoned up the police, each of whom had made 
several arrests. 

‘Let those people go,’ he said, ‘and take these 
two to the fortress. The rest of you disperse the 
crowd.’ 

Philipof was thereupon placed upon a droshky 
and driven, escorted by two policemen, to the 
prison at the fortress, the student being 
carried off in the same way by two others ; 
Dostoief rejoined the Tsar and the crowd dis- 


persed. To the Emperor's immeasurable sur- 
prise, Dostoief could say nothing in reply to his 
inquiries, for sobs choked his utterance, and the 
Tsar, touched by his friend’s devotion to his 
erson, bade him get into his droshky and drive | 
ack to the palace, where the matter could be 
talked over in private when the agitation from | 
which Dostoief seemed to suffer should have sub- | 
sided. But, arrived at the palace, an explanation | 
was inevitable, and Dostoief stammeringly de- 
scribed his short interview with the two arrested 

rsons. The officer, he explained, protested his 
innocence, and accused the student, while the 
latter told a circumstantial tale incriminating the 
other, who was a member of the Okhotsk regi- 


| 
| 
| 


ment. 

‘The Okhotsk !’ repeated the Tsar, flushing as 
though with sudden pain. ‘That is significant, 
Dostoief ; the Okhotsky may feel that they have 
a grievance, poor fellows; and yet surely, surely | 
my own oflicers, wearing my uniform and re- | 
ceiving my pay—no, no, Dostoief! This poor 
starving student—poverty may have driven him 
out of his senses; but the officer is innocent. 
What is your own opinion ?’ 

‘God grant that your Majesty’s may be correct!’ 
said the aide-de-camp. 

‘Do you happen to know this officer’s name ?? | 
the Tsar asked, after a pause. Dostoief flushed 
scarlet, and then paled to the hue of milk. 

‘Philipof, sire !’ he muttered hoarsely. 

The Tsar heard him without remark. Sudden] 


‘Philipof?’ he repeated, ‘ My God, Dostoief—not 
your’—— Dostoief inclined his head, the picture 
of shame and misery. 

The Tsar took several turns up and down the 
room without speaking, his face expressing all the 
pain that the communication gave him. Dostoief 
was silent also. Presently the Tsar stood over 
against his companion, his eyes full of com- 
passion. 

‘Dostoief, he said, ‘I have decided that you 
shall drive to the fortress—now, at once—with 
orders for this Philipof’s release. He is innocent, 
I am convinced of it; if either of these men is 
guilty, it is the poor student. You may tell 
Philipof that I scorn to suspect an officer, wearing | 
the uniform of one of my regiments, of the crime | 
of assassination.’ 


Dostoief slowly shook his head, but prepared | her, Dostoief.’ 


to depart. 


‘Why do you shake your head?’ the Tsar 
asked, 

Dostoief stopped. ‘My unfortunate relative 
has been in a curious mood of late,’ he said. ‘1 
have thought once or twice that he is scarcely 
responsible for his actions. His wounds and his 
disappointments in the Crimea seem to have 
affected him injuriously, 

‘Do you mean that you believe him to be 
er or capable of this attempt?’ said the 

sar, 

Dostoief would gladly have shielded Philipof, 
though he did not greatly love him, if he had 
felt able to do so honestly, but he sincerely be- 
lieved him to be guilty of the crime of which he 
was accused, Though no longer very fond of his 
pugnacious relative, who was yet Olga’s cousin and 
a former intimate friend of his own, he would, 
on the whole, have preferred to see him acquitted 
and released. But Dostoief could not help re- 
calling Philipof’s wrath at the time of their 
interview with the Emperor Nicholas, as well as 
certain disloyal remarks directed on more than 
one occasion against the present Tsar. Putting 
this and that together, he felt that it was pos- 
sible—nay, even probable—that the unfortunate 
young officer had actually lost his head by reason 
of his real or imaginary wrongs. Consequently, 
Dostoief was a very bad advocate for Philipof in 
this emergency, for devotion to the Tsar was at 
all times the first motive with him, and his 
wife’s feelings, his own honour, Philipof’s safety, 
and everything else must be subordinated to 
that sacred consideration. Moreover, being a 
human being, though, as he believed, a just one, 
Dostoief was possibly prejudiced against Philipot 
by an unworthy feeling of jealousy, as one whom 
Olga had once devotedly loved. But if Dostoiet 
felt this, he did not admit it even to his own 
conscience, At any rate, the Tsar must be pro- 
tected, whatever happened. 

‘1 fear my unhappy relative is capable of even 
so terrible an act as this in his present condition 
of or 3 with shame and horror | confess it, he 
sail, 

The Tsar looked very grave. He paced about 
the room, muttering to himself, his handsome 
features working with the agitation into which 
Dostoief’s words had thrown him. 

‘ Dostoief, he said at length, ‘I would willingly 
give this man the benefit of the doubt—for your 
suke. Why not err on the side of clemency? 
If I forgave him this time, he would assuredly 
never commit a like offence again.’ 

‘If your Majesty will permit me,’ Dostoief re- 
sumed, taking advantage of the Tsar’s hesitation, 
‘I would suggest that this man, as well as the 
other, should be detained pending inquiries, At 
present there is nothing but the word of the one 
against that of the other. As for the accident of 
Philipof’s connection with myself—by marriage 
—your Majesty is generous to think of such a 
thing, but what is that in comparison with the 
consideration of the safety of your person, sire?’ 

‘But your wife?’ asked the Tsar; ‘would it 
not affect her very deeply if the man were sus- 

ected and detained on suspicion of this crime ? 
do not forget what you have told me as to his 
intimacy with her in other days ; 1 would spare 


‘My wife is loyal, your Majesty, said the last- 
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named ; ‘she would never shield her own relative 
at the expense of her sovereign.’ 

The Tsar resumed his thoughtful walk up and 
down the room. Presently he approached Dostoief 
and laid his hand kindly upon his shoulder. 
‘I thank .you, Vladimir Ivanitch,’ he said, ‘for 
your devotion ; you have proved it beyond a 
doubt this afternoon. I think we will detain 
the unfortunate man, as you advise, that in- 
uiries may be set on foot. I trust—I pray that 

hilipof, both as my officer and as your relative, 
may be found innocent. In any case I shall re- 
member his provocation. It may be that he 
saved my life instead of attempting to take it. 
Gol grant we may learn the rights of this matter, 
Dostoief.’ 

The Tsar’s eyes were full of tears ; this was his 
first collision with the disaffected of his subjects, 
and he felt all the sadness of it. 

(To be continued.) 


WITH A STEAM-LAUNCH ON 
THE ORINOCO. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE ‘AUGUSTA,’ 
PART ILI. 


Arter her return from Marguanta the Augusta 
was handed over to a qualified engineer for 
thorough overhaul and repair; and all hope of 
reaching the Amazonas being abandoned, we 
settled down to await the next steamer to Trini- 
dad, Two days later, however, the Citizen re- 
ceived news that his presence was urgently 
required in New York; and as the steamer he 
must catch sailed from Port of Spain two days 
before the Bolivar steamer was due there, in the 
Augusta lay our sole hope of arriving in time. 

But a journey of some three hundred miles in 
a launch whose steaming powers had proved, to 
say the least of it, extremely uncertain, was too 
ticklish an undertaking to be lightly entered into, 
and it was not until all the members of our party 
had expressed not only their willingness, but also 
their eagerness to go, that with some misgiving 
the voyage was decided on. 

From Bolivar the Orinoco runs eastward 
through sparsely-populated savannah country as 
far as the small town of Barrancas, about one 
hundred miles from the coast, where it splits up 
into the numerous passages which form the delta. 
Here the country is low, flat, and covered by 
dense forest jungle, the greater part of which is 
annually half-submerged during the rainy season. 

Excepting a small nomadic population of 
Guaraunos Indians, living chiefly in the trees, 
this immense tract is totally uninhabited, and a 
breakdown in this portion of the trip, when 
entirely beyond the possibility of human aid, was 
our principal fear. Nor was the seventy miles of 
sea voyage from the river-mouth to’ Port of Spain 
without its element of danger, as the traffic on 
this part of the coast-line is so insignificant that a 
disabled boat might easily be carried out to the 
broad Atlantic without sighting a single succouring 
ship. And the tide runs strong through the Boca 


del Serpo. But of this later. The first thing 
was to engage two new men, and this—bitterly 
did we repent it—was done hurriedly, with the 
natural result that never were greater ruffians 
shipped than these new hands of ours. 

First in order of demerit came José, a half- 
caste Portuguese, incautiously vouched for by 
Antonio. A mean, sallow, little man with an 
aquiline nose, slightly prominent teeth, and beady 
eyes, he so forcibly recalled a half-starved sewer 
rat that one constantly felt inclined to set a trap 
or whistle up the dogs. Shipped as a sailor, he 
proved utterly incapable and ignorant of his 
work, a scarce surprising fact considering that 
his former avocations had been those of acolyte, 
gambling-house keeper, soldier, and ‘contraban- 
dlista’—chiefly contrabandista, he proudly affirmed 
—and admitted a certain familiarity with every 
prison-house in the country. 

Compared to José, Pedro, the new piloto, was 
eminently respectable, his chief idiosyncrasies 
being laziness, a sullen temper, and an inordinate 
affection for intoxicants. 

The crew engaged, fuel was our next care. On 
the Orinoco wood is almost exclusively used for 
this purpose, and on the main stream there is a 

lentiful supply ; but in the wet jungles of the 
velta it is more difficult to obtain, much time 
having to be expended in selecting and cutting it. 

To obviate any difficulty arising there, we 
filled the Awjusta’s bunkers full of coal, besides 


stacking a large quantity of wood round the | 


boilers, till the boat sat deep in the water. 

Eight a.m. was the hour fixed for our departure, 
but united punctuality is difficult of attainment, 
and it was quite noon before the white members 
of the expedition were gathered round the 
boat. 


We reckoned on compassing the run to Port of | 


Spain within forty-eight hours; and during the 
first part of the voyage this hope held fair 
promise of fulfilment, for by midnight we were 
off the fort of Castillo Guiana, where we were 
bound by Venezuelan rules to have our ship’s 
papers inspected before obtaining permission to 
proceed seawards, This almost certainly implied 
vexatious delay ; therefore, as we were well on 
the farther side of the river, here nearly two 
miles wide, we made up our minds to run through 
without stopping, leaving the garrison the option 
of staying us with their gun if they could. 
it cannot honestly be said that hereby we incurred 
any mentionable risk, as it was of common know- 
ledge that though the fort boasted two beautiful 
Krupp guns, not a man in the province had 
mastered their manipulation. 


And , 


We reached Barrancas, a small mud-town on | 


the left bank, about two a.m, and a sorely-needed 
supply of wood was with much difficulty obtained 


from a Teutonic merchant to whose house José — 


guided us, and who, after much awakening, 
greeted our explanations and request with an 
angry torrent of guttural and untranslatable 
German, evidently at the offset mistaking us for 
smugglers, with whom Barrancas is a favoured 
resort. 

After two hours’ delay we steamed out of Bar- 
rancas, and leaving the main stream turned into 
the Rio Macareo, one of the larger delta passages. 
But just as a new day was born in full western 
magnificence, the launch’s speed showed signs of 
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slackening, and shortly the screw almost stopped 
revolving. 

Examination disclosed that the unaccustomed 
coal-dust had completely choked the boiler-tubes, 
so the Augusta was immediately steered alongside 
a high, steep, clay-bank, in one part of which a 
small break offered safe footing, and on to this 
José was instructed to leap with a rope. But he 
shrinkingly eyed the tawny swirling water, 
nervously glanced at the narrow foothold, hesi- 
tated, and was lost. Urged by an adroitly 
applied boot-toe he sprang, but sprang too late ; 
for, instead of landing on the broken bank, he 
struck full against the wet clayey cliff and slid 
quickly back towards the dreaded water. Buta 
friendly root intervened, and to this he clung with 
a tenacity born of frantic fear, casting backward 
the while horror-stricken glances at each ripple 
of the current, and spasmodically contracting his 
legs to keep them from the hidden dangers be- 
neath, his face assuming a dark green tint, and 
his rat’s eyes visibly protruding from their sockets 
through the sheer intensity of his uncontrollable 
terror. One end of the rope being still round his 
body and the other dintiol to the drifting launch, 
we on board gleefully waited the final scene, 
Antonio cheering the miserable man by shouting 
‘Miré! José, cayman, cayman !’ 

The rope lifted and tightened, and José’s body 
stood out at right angles to the clilf; the strain 
increased, one hand gave way, then the other, 
and with the shriek of a soul eternally lost, José 
splashed into the yellow flood, through which he 
was rapidly towed by willing hands, his gurgling 
half-smothered profanities drowned by our de- 
lighted screams of laughter. Then we made him 
swim with the rope to the nearest landing-place, 
where, after mooring the boat, he sat sharpen- 
ing his knife, threatening evil things against us 
all, and looking more like a drowned rat than 
ever ! 

It is noticeable that a man’s misfortunes fre- 
quently have an exhilarating effect on his com- 
rades, consequently we now set to work quite 
cheerily to clean out the fouled tubes, a tedious 
and dirty job, but not to be shirked ; and an hour 
later we cast off again, hoping against hope for 
sufficient breeze to counteract the fouling b 
making the furnace draw. But never a breath 
came to ruffle the slumbering surface of the water, 
never a passing zephyr to momentarily lift the 
cloud of feverish steamy vapour that now hung 
heavy over the river-bed. Nature was weeping 
to-day! Every leaf of the dense forest jungle, 
that rose like an impenetrable wall of green on 
either bank, shivered and rusiled in the rebound, 
as it sped its tiny drop of fluid to join the mighty 
waters that carry their coloured trace far into the 
blue Atlantic. The long, drooping palim-fronds 
formed ceaseless runnels, and glistening tears 
gathered thick on the outspread leaves of the 
giant water-lilies, 

Poised on one leg beneath the darker foliage on 
the overgrown bank, the great solemn blue cranes 


ciently the — fringe of our misty covering to 
suffuse the whole with a wondrous rosy flush, 
deep-coloured and solid-seeming, almost at arm’s 
reach overhead, but paling to invisible yellow ere 
meeting the water; through this shot countless 
golden bars and beams culminating in half-sug- 
gested rainbows, whose iridescent tints, reflected 
from the river and every dripping leaf-tip, were 
thrown back to the atmospheric moisture to be 
buffeted about without cease till the smile lin- 
geringly vanished and the tears came again. 

In this dense, still atmosphere the fires refused 
to draw, and the launch did little more than 
crawl through the muddy water. 

Signs of dissatisfaction here became appareut 
amongst the crew, who, doubtless fearing a pro- 
tracted sojourn in this inhospitable and deadly 
region, demanded that we should make the best of 
our way back to Barrancas ; but a threat to drop 
the ringleader, José, into the element he abhorred 
averted any immediate outbreak on their part, 
though all day they remained sullen and defiant, 
even the formerly faithful Antonio being weaned 
from his allegiance by José’s evil communi- 
cations. 

By ten o’clock things had come to such a pass 
that it became necessary to run alongside once 
more in order to thoroughly strip and cleanse the 
smoke-box and tubes; so we steered for a low- 
lying sandbank, which on approach was found 
to be tenanted by an enormous cayman. 

A Winchester bullet just behind the shoulder, 
where the skin is thinnest, sent him floundering 
into the water, where for some minutes he 
wallowed about, staining the dark stream with 
his blood. 

The sight of his dreaded foe turned José green 
again, besides strengthening his resolution not to 
attempt another jump ashore ; and on being some- 
what forcibly pressed, he quickly whipped out a 
knife, aud possibly would have stabbed had not 
an equally-ready revolver coolly placed between 
his eyes effectually reminded him of the ancient 
adage anent discretion and valour, 

Whilst the cleaning was in progress loud 
snarling roars heard in the adjacent jungle 
were pronounced by the natives to proceed 
from the throat of a ‘tigre’—the formidable 
jaguar of these jungles. 

This statement, albeit received with consider- 
able incredulity, sufficed to send the two keenest 
sportsmen into the forest in hopes of a shot. 

Scrambling through a creek choked with bul- 
rushes many times higher than our heads, we 
climbed up the clay-bank and attempted to 
push through the dense undergrowth in the 
direction of the turmoil. More easily said than 
done ! 

The profound density of that tropical forest 
is indescribable ; thorns, palms, lianas and other 
creepers were bound together in an elastic but 
impenetrable mass, and it was only by crawling 
on all-fours that any progress was possible. 
Fearsome creatures, but half-seen in the sombre 


stood in melancholy solitude, seeking, with sunken | forest shade, wriggled away through the ooze at 
head and ruffled plumes, what shelter they could; our approach; and at each step swarms of 
while even the tireless kingfishers, darting from | mosquitos rose from the decaying vegetation, 


bough to bough, from time to time impatiently 
shook the too-clinging moisture from their ee 
feathers, Now and again a smile broke through 
the tears. Then the sunlight penetrated suffi- 


settling with determined ferocity on every 
available bare spot of skin. Once we ran our 
heads against what seemed a thick liana, Lui 
which, twisting rapidly away, proved to be a 
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large anaconda. Unfortunately, he was out of 
sight before a rifle could be disentangled. 

Suddenly a deep-throated roar resounded in a 
tree just over our heads, and, looking up with 
tingling nerves, we found it had been emitted by 
nothing more formidable than a large gibbon, 
which, not being deemed worthy of powder and 
lead, was left unmolested ; and torn, bleeding, 
dripping with perspiration, and half-frantic from 
mosquito poison, we returned, a sorry spectacle, 
to the launch, 

All day long we kept Antonio busy at the 
tubes, and every two hours ran alongside to strip 
the smoke-box, our progress in consequence being 
very slow and tedious. 

Towards sundown dry wood was again urgently 
requisite, and the piloto saying he knew of a place 
where a quantity was stacked, a bright lockout 
was kept for it or for any Indians who might 
direct us to it. Nor had we long to wait before, 
in the far distance—the mist had lifted some- 
what—a curiara was espied paddling up slowly 
close to the opposite bank. ‘Towards this we 
directed the launch; but, to our dismay, no sooner 
did the occupants observe the alteration of our 
course than they set off vigorously in the 
opposite direction, with the obvious intention of 
eluding us. Such unexpected behaviour nettled 
us, so, turning on all possible steam, we started 
in pursuit, the chase—though its termination was 
certain — becoming for a space fairly exciting. 
Interest was further raised when it was seen 
that the canoe, instead of being manned by 
Indians, was full of black men. Then José, 
standing up in the bows, gave a shout of 
recognition, immediately answered from the 
curiara, Whose occupants at once ceased paddling. 
They were Jose’s old contrabandista associates 
running a choice little cargo to Barrancas, and 
toll us that when they saw the Augusta in 
pursuit they mistook her for a Custom’s launch, 
and thought that unless they could gain the 
shelter of a shallow creek near at hand a dreary 
term of imprisonment was their certain lot. 

The suppression of smuggling being none of 
our business, after some questioning regarding 


taken up by those on board, preceded a precipi- 
tate and undignified return; and in a few moments 
the Augusta seemed to be tenanted solely by irre- 
sponsible muttering madmen, clutching and tear- 
ing at their clothing, and dancing wild antics in 
the shrouded light of a misty moon. 

Alas! red ants! Ants in their thousands, in 
their myriads, had invaded us, creeping over 
everything, over clothing, under clothing, fasten- 
‘ing their powerful, virulent forceps into every 
| possible soft spot, till not a square inch of skin 

was left unattacked by these fearless little brutes. 
Wherever the lantern-light struck on the deck it 
showed a steadily advancing red-black stream, 
solid as the ranks of a Zulu impi; the white 
| paintwork totally disappeared, and soon the 
_ planks were slippery with the trodden dead. 

| Horrible as was the irritation, fuel was at that 
“moment more precious than skin; so for some 
‘time we valiantly resisted the assaults of our ever- 
increasing foe, till at last, ignominiously defeated, 
we had to haul out of action, carrying the in- 
/numerable boarding-party with us. Warm waxed 
the battle while we stacked the broken wood ; 
then without warning the invaders vanished— 
vanished as completely as Kipling’s lost legion 
——— their mutilated dead lying as they 
ell. 

_ Where did they goto? Did they all seek shelter 
in the decaying wood and regs miserably by 
detachments as each fresh log replenished the 
_vavening fire? Or did that reckless army march 
| headlong overboard, giving millions of writhing 
bodies to feed the ever-watchful fish? Of a cer- 
| tainty we know not ; but sure it is that at rise of 
| day not one living ant was anywhere visible—not 
even a belated foraging party in the sugar-bowl, 
(or a laggard looter amongst the tempting ripe 
| bananas. 

One o'clock saw us round the last bend of 
that endless river, and steaming slowly—ah ! so 
slowly—out to the calm, glassy sea. 

A long sandspit runs out somewhere across the 
mouth of the river; and, though not marked 
on the chart, we judged it, from the lie of the 
land, to be on our starboard side. But as the 


the wood store, of which, it appeared, these men , piloto vehemently declared it was to port, we 
knew nothing, we passed on, shortly to be , permitted him to steer southwards in order to 
boarded by two curiaras full of wild-eyed, naked | clear it, surrendering our better judgment to his 
Guaraunos, trying to sell or barter manatee flesh. | presumed local knowledge. For more than half- 
For a small portion of this they demanded five |an-hour he steered this course ; then we inter- 
dollars, probably the only sum of money they | fered and insisted on making straight for Trinidad, 
had ever heard of; it is more than doubtful setting the course by compass north-north-west, 
if any of them had ever owned such an amount. between the Soldado Rock and Icacos Point. 

They willingly accepted three biscuits and alike José and Pedro said they knew nothing of the 
number of decayed bananas in exchange for the compass, they did not believe in it and would not 
meat, and pushed off evidently quite content steer by it; but they did know their way any- 


with the bargain. 

Wool was now required at any cost, and thongh 
mangrove, as it burns like paper, is scarcely the 
fuel one would choose if choice there was any, 
still it was preferable to none ; and, with seventy 
miles of sea to cross, we could ill afford to be 

Picking out the driest patch of mangroves, we 
ran the Augusta right under their overhanging 
boughs, the lighter of which we tore down on 
deck, while José and the Mikado, armed with 
machetes, clambered up the trees to chop the 
weightier branches, But they did not stay long. 
Frantic gestures and sharp exclamations, quickly 


| where in the dark, needed no beacon or land as a 
guide, and would not be dictated to by any the 
reverse of blessed Gringo. 

| Accordingly they set the boat’s head due west 
impossible course—and we resented it, 
whereupon resulted fierce argument, sharp hiss- 
ing words and hot replies, knives snatched half- 
out of tightly-grasped sheaths, and revolvers 
cocked with that peculiarly significant click that, 
heard in the hands of an adversary, marshals a 
-man’s delinquencies hurriedly before his eyes, 
and coldly checks the whirling passion in his 
| brain. 

| Georgi alone took no part in the controversy, 
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but stood stolidly by his engines, yawning. A 
scuffle seemed imminent, but the boat stopped it 
—and_ herself—the tubes were again hopelessly 
choked. So recognising the folly of attempting 
farther progress till morning, we let go the 
anchor and ordered every one to bed—the Citi- 
zen, Whose turn it was, remaining alone on 
watch, 

Few of us had closed eyes for fifty hours, so 
peaceful sleep came quickly now—not to last 
long. We were awakened by the Citizen whisper- 
ing that the crew were up to some mischief again ; 
and rising quietly, saw them gathered together in 
front of the boiler talking excitedly one with the 
other. The Mikado was forward; Georgi still 
slept, and it was useless to attempt to arouse 
him. So we others, revolver in hand, crept up 
behind the boiler, and appearing suddenly one 
on either side, ordered the men to stop talking, 
and go to bed. For answer came a volley of 
curses, the quick flash of knives, and an incipient 
rush ; but two steady barrels checked that. 

A solitary lantern threw its uncertain light on 
angry scowling faces, José’s evil countenance dark 
with hate, se his deep-set eyes red with the lust 
of blood. But he knew the barrel that covered 
him, and knew that his life must pay forfeit to 
the first move. Discarded knives rang dull on 
the wooden deck, and sullenly the defeated con- 
spirators retired to their various sleeping-places. 
The momentary danger was past. 

Another tropical day upspringing ready-armed 
from the eastern horizon revealed our position, 
confirming the surmises of the previous night. 
Fifty yards from the starboard bow lay a long 
sandy promontory covered with jagged rocks, on 
to which our trusty Pedro had been steering us. 
Westward—Jos¢’s course—was the forest-lined 
Gulf of Paria, while north-north-west, in the 
morning mirage, the rugged Soldado stood high 
above the sea, Icacos Point and the lofty moun- 
tains of Trinidad showing blue in the distance. 

Slowly the crew’s rascally plot dawned on our 
minds, Without doubt the first scheme was to 
run the Augusta on the sandspit, when José, 
under pretence of seeking assistance, would have 
brought some of his smuggling friends to float 
her for their own purposes. This failing, prob- 
ably the next idea was to steer us to some 
hidden haunt of the contrabandista, where the 
launch and its contents would have formed an 
acceptable addition to the stock-in-trade ; and as 
for us—well, smugglers of Jos¢’s type are not apt 
to be over-scrupulous, Death is simple, and dead 
men tell no tales. 

Our unlooked-for insistence having frustrated 
both these plans, possibly the next object of the 
conspiracy was to quietly put the one on watch 
out of the way as he went forward to look to the 
lights, then finish the others whilst they _—_ 
and so not risk the interposition of these trouble- 
some straight-shooting revolvers. 

At eight o’clock, by which time the tubes had 
once more been cleaned, a fair breeze sprang up, 
and with furnaces drawing merrily we faced the 
open sea. After rounding Icacos Point the eur- 
rent ran strongly, and an ever-increasing head- 
wind gradually raised a heavy sea, through which 
the Augusta threshed her way slowly but steadily 
all day long in a cloud of spume and spray. 

Towards mid-day the utter hopelessness of 


making Port of Spain became apparent, for both 
wind and sea were rising apace, while our fuel- 
stack diminished with alarming celerity. Ob- 
viously the best course was to run for La Brea, 
where there is a pier from which the crude 
material from the celebrated Pitch Lake is loaded 
on ships, and where we trusted to’ obtain a fresh 
stock of fuel and water. La Brea is forty miles 
from Port of Spain, and the Irrawaddy, the ship 
we had come for, sailed from there next morning 
for New York. 

Hour after hour passed, and still no sign of La 
Brea, and we began to think we had missed it in 
the rain-clouds. Above the mingled noises of the 
storm Antonio’s voice rang out as he viciously 
banged the furnace door— Dat ’s de last log ; on’y 
little more coal’ ‘Break up the bunker lids,’ 
was the reply; and the bunker lids fed the fire. 
The cushions went next, and were followed bit 
by bit by the seat and locker linings. We looked 
at each other in silence. Soon there would be 
nothing combustible left, and then, a short drift, 
a sharp rip on the cruel bare rocks, a final plunge, 
and good-bye, Augusta! But as the cheering rays 
of hope will penetrate the darkest cloud of de- 
spondency, so now the glimpse through the rain- 
drift of a large steamer, outlined black against 
the piled masses of gray storm-clouds, renewed 
our energy, and spurred us on to further exer- 
tions. Something familiar in her appearance 
struck us, and immediately three pairs of glasses 
scrutinised her minutely. Then a simultaneous 
ie ‘The Irrawaddy at the pier ; up with the 

ag ! 

‘The first streak of luck we’ve struck this 
trip, declared the Citizen, as we forged towards 
the big ship. ‘She must just have finished load- 
ing, and is off to the Port.’ 

It was now past six o’clock, and the chill fear 
crept over us that in the fast-gathering darkness 
she might slip out without observing us. This 
was soon dissipated by the appearance of a small 
group of men on the pier-head gazing in our 
direction, and evidently wondering what manner 
of boat lay behind that constant sheet of spray 
through which was visible at times a puff of 
smoke and the flutter of the stars and stripes. 
For the boats are not many that pass through the 
Serpent’s Mouth. 

Rip up the wood, lads—rip up the wood, and 
throw it Feely on the fire, for to-night we shall 
dine sumptuously, and sleep in soft linen, and 
wash, and be clean again.’ 

At last we were alongside. The Citizen went 
first to explain our plight ; we others climbed 
after him, and four of the most disreputable- 
looking creatures in Christendom stood together 
on the Irrawaddy’s quarter-deck, Want of sleep, 
scant feeding, and no small anxiety, combined 
with drenching wet, greasy coal-dust, unconven- 
tional clothing—the Mikado was airily attired in 
pyjamas—and the total disregard of soap and 
razors had scarce improved our appearance, and 
the lady passengers looked both horrified and 
indignant to see us led off to the best first-class 
cabins. All hail to you, good men of the 
Irrawaddy, for your generous treatment of a sore 
fatigued crew. The captain agreed to tow the 
Augusta to Port of Spain next morning ; so with 
every care lightened, and without the haunting 
fear of a glittering knife, we threw ourselves 
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down on springy mattresses once more, and slept 
the sleep of exhaustion. 

Daylight saw us steaming for the island capital, 
the Augusta towing bravely astern, with steam 
up in case of emergency. ‘Tropical storms pass 
speedily as a child’s tears, and the morning was 
bright and calm. But the waves had not equalled 
the wind in the rapidity of their subsidence, and 
still ran high enough to send the spray flying 
high over the towing boat’s funnel, and to neces- 
sitate the constant working of the pumps. 

Arrived at our destination, the recalcitrant crew 
were sent about their business, Jos¢, true to his 
character, scowling and threatening to the last. 
We should have liked to hand them over to 
justice ; but as they were all Venezuelan subjects, 
this meant great delay and possible trouble with 
the authorities (remembering our irregular pro- 
ceeding at Castillo Guiana), and already there had 
been sufficient trouble in the country. 

Next morning the Augusta had gained import- 
ance. A notice in the shipping column of the 
local paper read : ‘ American steamship Augusta, 
from in ballast,’ 

That was her epitaph. 


DR MARTIN’S FURLOUGH. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat night I went down very early to the ball- 
room, oppressed by a feeling of anxiety which I 
could not lay aside. People were arriving fast. 
The musicians were tuning their instruments on 
the platform, letting slip now and then some long 
sweet phrase. I did not see Miss Merriman, but 
Champneys and his wife were busily receiving 
their guests ; and there, to my astonishment, was 
Hunter also, beaming with smiles, as if he were 
in the highest spirits, moving quickly from group 
to group, with the manner of a man welcoming a 
host of old acquaintances. When he saw me, he 
hurried up and drew me a little aside, in spite of 
my reluctance. ‘You see I am first on the field, 
he said. ‘You won a round against me this after- 
noon ; but there may be angther one to-night, and 
with heavier weapons.’ His manner seemed to 
be extraordinary, it was full of such a childish 
glee. I tried to catch his eyes, but they wavered 
and avoided mine; and then I thought of an 
experiment. 

‘You must not talk like that, I said, in a sharp 
tone of authority ; ‘it is against the rules.’ 

Hunter’s face fell, his manner changed instantly, 
and he glanced up at me with a timid appealing 
look that told me at once my peremptory tone 
had carried back his wandering mind to the time 
when he was controlled by a personal attendant, 
but the effect was momentary. He recovered 
almost at once ; and saying in a mocking voice, 
‘You think that very clever, but Iam not in the 
least afraid of you,’ he moved away, while I 
stood and watched him passing from group to 
group, with a cheerfulness of bearing which would 
have reassured any unprofessional observer about 
his mental state, but which on the other hand 
alarmed me indefinitely. 


I made up my mind that I would not dance ; 
and seeing my hostess bearing down upon me, | 
escaped into a small conservatory, where, half- 
hidden behind a tall palm, I watched for Miss 
Merriman’s arrival. It was late before she ap- 
peared. The second dance was half over, almost 
everybody was dancing, and Miss Merriman stood 
for a few minutes in the empty doorway, looking 
so charming in her white ball-dress that I forgot 
my resolution not to dance, and was by her side 
at once. 

‘I am so tired this evening that I shall not fill 
up anything beyond twelve,’ she said, giving me 
her card. ‘How cheerful Major Hunter looks, 
If he were only always like that.’ 

‘God forbid!’ I said hastily. 
with him more than you can help,’ 

She looked at me in some surprise ; but before 
I could say more, Hunter left his partner for a 
moment standing near us, and coming up with a 
charming smile. ‘ Listeners never hear any good, 
I know,’ he said, ‘but let me cut across Dr Martin’s 
disinterested cautions by begging you to disregard 
them far enough to give me a dance.’ 

She gave him her card with a half-frightened 
look ; for indeed there was something uncanny 
in the quickness with which he had divined what 
we were talking about. As he was writing his 
name, he looked up and caught the expression on 
her face. His own changed instantly. ‘Oh, if 
the ground is poisoned already, I really don’t 
care about it,’ he said, letting the card fall to the 
floor ; ‘there are plenty of cheerful partners to be 
found.” And without another word he left us. I 
picked up the card and gave it back to Miss 
Merriman, who said nothing, though she flushed 
to the roots of her hair, while her lips tightened 
over each other firmly. 

At that moment the music ceased, and a crowd 
of men came up to beg for dances. My dance 
was not the next, so I retreated to my corner, 
where I stood watching the flashing whirl of gay 
dresses and pretty faces, amid which Hunter's 
handsome face came perpetually before my eyes, 
giving me each time a thrill of fear as I saw that 
wherever he might be his eyes were following 
Miss Merriman 

When my dance came Miss Merriman was tired, 
and after taking only a few turns we went into 
the conservatory. My partner threw herself down 
on a seat with a sigh of pleasure. ‘What a divine 
thing a ball is !’ she eaid ; ‘don’t you love dancing, 
Dr Martin !’ 

I know not how it was; the trivial question, 
the flashing excitement on the girl’s face, the 
intoxication of the waltz—suddenly ten years 
dropped off my life, and I was again the gay lad 
who was once nowhere more at home than in such 
company. What 1 said I don’t know, but it was 
something that made my companion laugh and 
blush ; and I was admiring the charm of her 
expression when I heard a slight movement, and 
looking up, saw Hunter levelling a pistol through 
the shrubs. I sprang at him ; but quick as I was, 
a ball whizzed past me quicker still ; Miss Merri- 
man sauk back with a low cry, and slipped on to 
the ground; the next moment I was grappling 
with Hunter, who fought like ten men, and was 
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not secured until several of us had thrown our 
weight on him. 

I hardly know what happened after that ; but 
I remember bending over Miss Merriman, who 
had slipped down upon the floor, and checking 
the officious helpers who were about to lift her 
up without ascertaining the extent of her injuries. 
The next thing which stands out clearly in my 
recollection is the aspect of the deserted Selieeets 
through the long night which followed—the dim 
length of the room in which all lights were extin- 

uished save those round a low bed on which Miss 
lay, the ghastly contrast between the 
half-seen decorations and the infinite sorrow which 
had suddenly stalked into that gay throng. Mrs 
Champneys was there, calm and helpful as I knew 
she would be. The local doctor was there too, 
an intelligent fellow, but with no experience of 
gunshot injuries. He told me the wound was 
mortal, and shook his head when I maintained 
that it was not necessarily so, and that the lung, 
though grazed, was not fatally injured. We had 
excluded all others from the room. The hours 
passed, the gray dawn deepened into daylight, and 
not a sound was heard save an occasional gasping 
breath, at every one of which Mrs Champneys, 
with all her composure, shuddered visibly. 

So much is photographed on my mind, but 1 
have no other memory than that of a long struggle, 
in which we fought death inch by inch, and often 
thought we had lost, yet won at last. Such times 
are too sorrowful to dwell on. I pass them by ; 
pass by too the long convalescence, the slow 
return of health as winter softened into spring, 
whilst I still lingered on at Oatley, because my 
kind friends would not let me go, saying that I, 
and I alone, had saved the patient’s life. 

It was a happy time for me, and I love to dwell 
upon it, But my story is almost done, and I have 
only one more retrospect to give. 

It was a brilliant evening at the end of May. 
I had been spending a month with my cousins in 
Scotland, and came back to Oatley with a keener 
pleasure than I could quite account for. Champ- 
neys did not meet me at the station ; there was 
some excuse. I had been travelling since early 
morning, and the fresh air was delightful. It 
seemed to me that I had never seen anything 
more beautiful than the Somersetshire lanes, 
fluning with primroses all along their banks ; 
and what with the pleasure of returning to what 
1 almost looked upon as a home, the sweet spring 
scents and the exhilaration of driving a strong 
and spirited horse, I think I had lost some of my 
sobriety and was in the mood in which anything 
might happen. 

I suppose that even if I had been as steady in 
the head as I usually am, 1 should have hardly 
driven past Miss Merriman when I met her 
standing at the gate of the avenue, and beaming 
out a welcome with a face which was unaffectedly 
glad; but I should not have flung the reins to 
the groom with such impetuosity, nor have leapt 
to the ground = so recklessly as I did. 

‘How glad I am to see you again,’ I cried ; 
‘and how much better you are looking. Why, 
you seem’—— but at that point I broke off, for 
there was something in my companion’s face 
which I had never seen there before, a strug- 
gling of tears and smiles ; a wistful tenderness, I 
know not what it was; but my heart responded, 


‘and I took her hands in mine. ‘Are you so 


very glad to see me back?’ I asked. For a 
moment she did not answer; then with a sob 
that was half a laugh, she said: ‘Oh, I have 
wanted you so dreadfully,’ 

And then—no, that is nobody’s business. I 
don’t know why I should say anything more, 
except that when we got near the house we met 
Champneys and his wife, walking together like 
lovers, as they were still, after ten years of 
married life. They had no sooner caught sight 
of us than Mrs Champneys clapped her hands 
and laughed out for pleasure. 

‘They have found it out !’ she cried. And then 
the women went away together, and Champneys 
came and walked with me, his broad, jolly face 
beaming with sunshine. And in all Somerset- 
shire there were not then, nor are there now, 
four happier people to be found. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Ir would hardly be fitting to allow such an 
unique event as the Diamond Jubilee of our most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria to pass over 
without notice in the columns of a journal which 
has been before the public for something more 
than the sixty years which that celebration com- 
memorates. During that long period the advance- 
ment of science and the arts has been greater 
than in any former years of the world’s history. 
It is not one of the least benefits of this Diamond 
Jubilee that it has given so many opportunities 
to competent men to record the various steps 
by which that advancement has been made, and 
to compare the benefits accruing to mankind with 
those enjoyed at the commencement of the Queen’s 
reign, We are thus made familiar with a section 
of British history which is too remote to be re- 
membered by the rising generation, and at the 
same time too recent to be treated of in the text- 
books. 

In his lecture on sixty years’ advancement in 
the fine arts, delivered a few wecks ago at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, Professor Herkomer 
defined the characteristic changes which had been 
brought about as, first, the development and 
destruction of the art of wood-engraving ; second, 
the development of the art of water-colour 
| painting to the highest capabilities of the mate- 
‘rial; and, third, the change in the type of art 
| work from one essentially British to one of 
foreign tendency. He urged our artists to coax 
inspiration from the beautiful country in which 
their lot was cast rather than resort so much to 
the study of French models. Let them cherish 
their own surroundings — their cottage homes, 
farmsteads, village greens, and shady lanes, ‘and 
let painters and poets paint and write in order 
to keep those treasures warm in our hearts.’ 

The terrible conflagration at a charity bazaar 
which has plunged Paris into mourning could 
hardly have occurred on this side of the Channel, 
where the safety of public buildings both as regards 
their construction and means of exit in case of 
danger is guarded so rigorously. The fire at 
Paris was so extraordinarily rapid in its progress 
that, according to an expert, ‘even if there had 
been a very large force of the fire-brigade present 
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in the street at the actual moment of the outbreak, | laboratory has recently been inaugurated. It is 
with the hose already laid out, it would have | about forty feet below the level of the streets, and 
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been impossible to have saved any portion of the 
building” The suddenness of the outburst is no 
doubt primarily due to the highly combustible 
nature of the material upon which the cinemato- 
graph pictures (or living photographs) are printed. 
This is a ribbon of celluloid, each design necessi- 
tating a length of about eighty feet. The spent 
ribbon, after passing through the machine, is gene- 
rally received in an open basket, and when this 
becomes full it represents a terrible source of 
danger should a spark reach it. The danger 
would be altogether obviated if it became the 
rule, instead of the exception, to receive the spent 
ribbon upon a revolving reel. 

Commensalism is a new word which has been 
coined to express a kind of cousinship between 
animals, which differs from Parasitism in the fact 
that neither of the associated animals feeds on the 
tissues of the other nor lives at the other’s ex- 
pense. Commensalism was exhibited at the recent 
conversazione of the Royal Society (London) by 
the aid of certain small tanks of sea-water from 
the Marine Biological Association at Plymouth. 
In one of these tanks was seen a hermit crab, 
which, after the manner of its kind, had found a 
home in a discarded whelk shell, Upon this 
shell was firmly fixed a sea-anemone, which was 
thus carried from place to place on the sea- 
bottom. But the hermit not only provided 
lodging and transport for its guest, but food also ; 
for the anemone bent down its fringed mouth to 
that of the crab and picked up the nourishment 
which the other let fall. Another instance of 
commensalism is seen in a species of worm which 


finds a lodyment in the groove on the underside | 


of the arm of a starfish, the worm lying in such 
a position that its head is towards the starfish’s 
mouth, so that it can partake of its host’s food. 

Another highly interesting exhibit at the same 
conversazione was Kamm’s Zerograph or tele- 
graphic typewriter. This instrument has the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary typewriter, and can be 
worked by any one who knows how to spell, the 
message being automatically printed at a distant 
station, so that the attendance there of an operator 
is not required for receiving telegrams. 
advantages claimed for the instrument comprise 
the absence of clockwork and the substitution 
of electric energy as the local motive power, 
the use of the instrument either as transmitter 
or receiver of messages, the possibility of con- 
verting it at a moment’s notice into a sounder or 
needle instrument, the facility of operating on 
it by persons without any knowledge of electri- 
city, and the fact that in time of warfare the 
messages cannot be picked up by an enemy 
‘tapping’ the line. 

It is well known that animals which are kept 
in darkness gradually lose the power of vision, 
and an oft-quoted instance is found in the fish 
which inhabit the dark waters of the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky. Professor Vire, of the Paris 
Museum, has taken a great interest in the subject, 
and has kept various animals in caves away from 
light; but he is now about to extend his opera- 
tions, and will conduct his experiments in some 
subterranean galleries, said to be of Roman origin, 
which have recently been discovered under the 
Jardin des Plantes. This strange underground 


The 


consists of a number of spacious chambers con- 
nected by long galleries. In these are arranged 
tanks for fish, and cages built into the rocks for 
various kinds of animals. Even when these crea- 
tures are tended and fed, the lanterns used will 
be screened with red glass. It is said that much 
interest is tuken in the result of these experi- 
ments, and some go so far as to assume that a new 
type of creature may be produced under such 
novel conditions of life. However this may be, 
most humane persons will very greatly sym- 
_pathise with the poor creatures who are to be 
_ thus consigned to the Paris Catacombs. 
| Thirsty folk will be pleased to hear that the 
| penny-in-the-slot principle has been applied with 
success to the automatic distribution of drinks, 
and that the system, which has been in vogue for 
| some time on the Continent, has now put in an 
| @ppearance in London and some other of our 
| cities. The metropolitan establishments consist 
of an open shop, round which are arranged a 
‘number of ornamented cabinets, each cabinet 
having from its front projecting two bent spouts, 
/ with the name of a drink above each, a slot for 
the necessary penny, and a support beneath for a 
glass, An attendant washes the glass after use, 
and replaces it in a rack ready for the next 
‘customer. The beverages are all of the temper- 
ance kind ; but on the Continent alcoholic liquids 
are supplied in the same manner. The mechanism 
for working the apparatus is simple in the ex- 
‘treme: the coin which is inserted in the slot 
actuates a cam, which causes a tap to be turned 
for a certain definite period, the time being regu- 
lated by the nature of the beverage supplied— 
_for example, a tumblerful of hop-ale or a wine- 
glassful of ginver-wine. 

The last report from the British Consul at 
Rouen contains an interesting account of a bridge 
/of peculiar construction which is to cross the 
Seine near that city. This novel engineering work 
be called a ‘Pont Transbordeur, and is designed 
to fulfil all the purposes of a bridge, while it will 
offer no obstruction to the passage of ships with 
towering masts. On each side of the river will 
be erected a small Eiffel tower, about one hundred 
and seventy feet in height, and these towers will 
_ be joined at the top by a lattice-work bridge upon 
which lines of rails will be laid. On these rails 
will run a skeleton platform, which can be pulled 
from side to side by the agency of steam or 
electricity. From this platform, which will be 
one hundred and sixty feet above the quays, 
will depend steel wire-ropes which will support 
at the level of the river-banks a slung carriage, 
large enough to accommodate a tramear full of 
passengers, besides other vehicles. It is intended 
that this novel form of bridge shall be in con- 
nection with the tram system at both sides of 
the river, so that passengers can be carried 
across the river without leaving their seats in 
the cars. The work of building the towers has 
already been commenced, and it is expected that 
the bridge will be open for tratlie in eighteen 
months’ time. It is said that the only contri- 
vance bearing any resemblance to this ‘ Pont 
Transbordeur’ is in operation at Bilbao. 

There is every hope that the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science will succeed in 
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the endeavour they are making to establish a 
seismic survey of the world. As Professor John 
Milne has recently pointed out, seismic disturb- 
ances find their origin oftener beneath the sea 
than upon the land, and numerous cases have 
occurred where submarine cables have been 
broken or disabled by their action. In the Gulf 
of Corinth severe earthquakes have been felt, and 
simultaneously the cables have been broken. 
Upon one occasion the sudden failure of the 
Australian cables gave rise to the belief that they 
had been cut purposely, until it was ascertained 
that the sovilonk was due to volcanic action. 
This fact would have been ascertained at once 
had the colonies been provided with proper instru- 
ments, This submarine action is often accom- 
0 by great changes in the level of the sea- 
ottom, in one case an increase in depth of no 
less than four hundred fathoms having been 
recorded by subsequent soundings, It will be 
seen, therefore, that the importance of establishing 
stations with proper instruments round about the 
oceans can hardly be overestimated, for the break- 
age of a cable means very great inconvenience 
and loss to trade. By such instruments not only 
can it be determined where a cable is parted by 
voleanic action, but submarine foci can be 
— and avoided when new cables are being 
aid. 

Some of our provincial photographic societies 
have of late years carried out a very praiseworthy 
enterprise in making a careful survey of the 
counties in which they are situated, and deposit- 
ing a number of permanent photographs in 
illustration of that survey in public institutions. 
The Warwickshire collection, which finds a home 
in the Birmingham Free Library, may be cited as 
a typical instance of how such a scheme can be 
carried out, the pictures being of one size and 
mounted in a uniform manner. Such a collection 
is not only interesting to-day, but will be of 
immense service to the antiquary and historian 
of the future. Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., has 
lately been in communication with the trustees 
of the British Museum with a view to extend this 
idea of photographic surveys, and he proposes that 
the Museum authorities should act as the custo- 
dians of a great national collection of pictures. 
In the course of a letter addressed to the trustees 
he remarks that ‘the preservation of historical 
mementoes not only had an interest for anti- 
quaries, artists, and photographers, but the motive 
appealed to the wider class of cultured people, 
who felt a national pride in the historical 
associations of their county or neighbourhood, 
in family traditions, or in personal associations.’ 
We are glad to state that the trustees have met 
Sir Benjamin Stone’s proposition with considerate 
attention, and suggest the appointment of an 
organising committee to carry it out. 

*A Lover of Nature, in writing to the Daily 
Telegraph on the subject of the protection of wild 
birds and their eggs, makes some very useful 
comments upon the course of present legislation 
in that direction. He regards the professional 
bird-catcher as a curse to our country lanes and 
wayside hedges in the autumn, and marvels at the 
law which holds sacred certain eggs to the 31st of 
July, but allows these men to snare the birds 
themselves just twenty-four hours later! He also 
holds up to ridicule an order recently issued by 


the Home Secretary, upon application of one of 
the midland counties, whereby the taking or 
destroying of the eggs of sundry species of wild 
birds is prohibited under heavy penalties, for 
that order has been drawn up by some one with 
a very elementary knowledge of bird-life. The 
birds protected are some forty in number, and 
some are included in the list which never have 
bred and are never likely to breed in the county ; 
while on the other hand, birds which have the 
most conspicuous ¢laims to the fullest protection 
are left out in the cold altogether. As an ex- 
ample, the osprey—which it is ridiculous to 
imagine would breed in a midland county—is 
fully protected, while the beautiful little robin 
redbreast, dear to all of us, is omitted from 
the list. Asa ‘Lover of Nature’ truly remarks, 
a great mistake has been made in issuing a list 
which had not first been submitted for the correc- 
tion and approval of some practical ornithologist. 

A very interesting paper was read before the 
Society of Arts last month by Mr Robert H. 
Jones on ‘Asbestos and Asbestic; with some 
account of the discovery of the latter at Danville 
in Lower Canada’ Most persons know what 
asbestos is, but asbestic is quite a new word 
coined to name a product somewhat like it, 
which has only recently been recognised as 
a valuable thing. The mine at Danville had 
been given up as a non-paying concern, when 
it was taken over by a new proprietor, who 
was struck by the remarkable appearance of 
the rock in which the asbestos fibre was found, 
any quantity of which was lying about as 
waste. After a series of experiments, he erected 
expensive machinery for pulverising this rock, 
and the product is found to be suitable for 
quite a variety of employments. It is described 
as a fluffy, fibrous material of immaculate white- 
ness; and there is enough rock to work upon 
fora hundred years to come. It makes splendid 
wall plaster, for it needs neither hair nor sand, 
and this plaster is fireproof, heatproof, and 
soundproof. Asbestic will also make a fine 
roofing material which is proof against all 
climatic influences; and lastly it is a most 
valuable aid to the paper-maker, and has now 
taken the lead in the United States of all 
the various fibres employed in paper-mills. In 
summing up the discussion which followed the 
reading of Mr Jones’ paper, the chairman, 
Professor Silvanus Thompson, remarked that 
the introduction of wood-pulp for paper had 
degenerated that manufacture to such an extent 
that a century hence the books now being printed 
would have disappeared into powder. ‘This new 
material gave them a paper which was more 
imperishable than the best linen paper, and 
probably the next great printer would use it, 
and print with platinum black, so that both 
paper and ink would be fireproof. 

{ry David Paterson of Roslin, Midlothian, 
has published in Nature the results he has 
obtained from experiments made regarding the 
effect of sunlight on the tints of birds’ eggs. It 
is well known that many colouring matters are 
of the most fugitive kind, and that brilliant 
light is one of the most potent factors in their 
destruction. It would seem that the more 
delicate tints of birds’ eggs are of this fugitive 
kind, some of the finest and most characteristic 
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tints disappearing on much exposure to sunlight. 
Blue and greenish blue eggs rapidly change under 
the influence of light, while little change is 
noticeable with darker-coloured eggs of olive- 
brown or chocolate shades. In the experiments 
referred to various eggs were halved lengthwise, 
and while one-half was kept in darkness for 
future comparison, the other half was exposed 
to direct sunshine in a glass case for periods 
varying up to one hundred hours. These experi- 
ments clearly show that collectors should keep 
their treasures protected from light or their 
beauty will quickly fade. Mr Paterson has 
tested various pigments for comparison with the 
tints on egg-shells, and has come to the con- 
clusion that of water-colours sixty per cent. are 
permanent, of coal-tar colours thirty per cent., 
and of egg-shell colours only twenty per cent. 
are fast. He might have added, however, that 
the water-colours and coal-tar colours which are 
not reliable are perfectly well known to science, 
and can be judiciously avoided. 

It has always been customary to warn children 
against highly-coloured sweetmeats, although, per- 
haps, in many cases the colouring matter may be 
of a harmless character. Dr Blyth, one of the 
London public analysts, has recently taken the 
matter up, and has analysed a large number of 
sweets. He reports that the most brilliantly 
coloured owe their tints to aniline dyes, and 
that the tinctorial powers of these agents are so 
intense that each sweet can contain only a very 
minute proportion of the dye employed. But as 
so many articles of food are coloured by these 
means, he thinks that the daily consumption of 
aniline colours may easily become sufficient to 
produce physiological effects. Some of the coal- 
tar colours are known to be active poisons when 
taken in comparatively large doses, but what 
effect comes from constant administration of 
small quantities is unknown. Dr Blyth thinks 
that such constant dosing may conduce to in- 
digestion and general nerve disturbance, and 
believes that the use of such colouring matters 
should be limited, and in the case of known 
poisons prohibited altogether. 

Both the vice-consul of the Uganda Protec- 
torate, and Bishop Tucker of Uganda, who are 
in this country, have a wonderful story to tell 
of hopeful progress; and by the time the rail- 
way is completed from Mombasa there is every 
likelihood of a good market for British products. 
The railway terminus at Mombasa is a fine stone 
building, and the train runs at twenty miles an 
hour on an excellent line for less than a hundred 
miles into the interior. By the autumn, when he 
hopes to return, Bishop Tucker believes he will 
be able to travel one hundred and fifty miles up 
country by rail, thence for six hundred and eighty 
miles by a good bullock- wagon road. The 
steamer on the lake now saves ten days’ journey 
at the other end. At Mengo, the capital, an 
orderly and civilised government is carried on 
by the native chiefs, advised by her Majesty’s 
Commissioner. Bicycles are to be seen on the 
streets ; one missionary rode in three weeks from 
the coast on a pneumatic-tyred cycle. Bricks and 
tiles are being made for permanent buildings, and 
wheat is being tered 9 There are now two 
steamers on the lake, and another is being sent 
out. Bishop Tucker says that when he went out 


in 1890 there was only one church; now there 
are four hundred, with an attendance of about 
thirty thousand, while about one hundred and fifty 
thousand books have been circulated. 


DIVING IN A FLOODED MINE. 


‘CAN you come up at once, bringing diving outfit ? 
Wire reply, 


Life-saving work in flooded mine. 
Thompson, Manager.’ 

- Such was the telegram, received a few minutes 
previously, which my wife handed me upon 
coming home from my day’s work one evening 
some five or six years back now. 

A diver by trade, I was at that time engaged in 
repairing the dock-gates at P——, some obstruc- 
tion or other jammed between them and the lock 
foundation they travelled over having torn the 
bottoms sufliciently to make their easy closing 
rather an uncertain matter. The essential part of 
this work being done, apart from other con- 
siderations, I was able to wire that I would 
come up first thing in the morning. 

Received in reply the telegram, ‘ Will meet first 
train at T——, Thompson.’ 

Although then but thirty-two years of age, I 
had had thorough practice as a diver, though not 
in connection with a flooded mine. The dress 
was my own, and I had no difficulty in obtaining 
the loan of the other necessaries, in the shape of 
tubing and air-pump—dock property—from the 
dock-master ; the matter being a little facilitated, 
perhaps, by a telegram he had also received from 
one of the proprietors of the mine and a heavy 
shipper, asking him to press forward my departure 
as quickly and as fully equipped as possible. 

Next morning I started by the first and early 
train, and, soon rising from the open country near 
the sea-board, we were winding along thie hill- 
sides of the coal country lying immediately be- 
hind, the valleys ever getting barer and narrower, 
and each station dirtier looking than its prede- 
cessor. A couple of hours’ slow riding and we 
came to T——, the place [ was bound for. 

When making for the luggage-van to see 
to my traps safely put out, I was accosted by a 
short, thick-set, determined-looking man, dressed 
in a suit of dusty pilot cloth, who remarked 
interrogatively, ‘Mr Brown, the diver ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘I’m Thompson who wired to you yesterday ; 
but we won’t wait here. I’ll explain matters as we 
go up to the pit; that’s a mile or more away. 
We'll start off your things first ; I have a cart and 
a couple of men here.’ 

‘Now my lads,’ turning to a couple of hearty 
young fellows, dirtier looking if possible than 
1imself, tailing on at a respectable distance be- 
hind, ‘get these into the cart as soon as you can 
for the pit-head,’ 

In a short time the cart was travelling, and we, 
that is Thompson and myself in particular, 
walked behind. 

On the way the manager briefly explained the 
ar of affairs, and how it was hoped I should 

e able to assist. 

The mine, though not by any means the largest 
in the place, was a good-sized one, employing a 
shift of a hundred and fifty men, and up till now 
had ever been singularly free from accidents and 
casualties of any moment. The coal not being 
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DIVING IN A 


FLOODED MINE. 


a ‘fiery’ one, they had had no trouble worth 
speaking of with gas, and no explosion worthy of 
the name. It was, however, owing to the strata 
above the coal, and its position in the valley, a 
very wet mine, and took a good deal of pumping 
to keep clear. Three days previously, in the 
course of ordinary working, they had broken 
into some extensive disused work- 
ings full of water, which, although known of, 


and given good clearance as they thought, had, 


from some error apparently, been worked much 
nearer to than was safe. The water had burst 
in so suddenly and in such overwhelming force 
as to carry everything before it, and the men 
had had the greatest difficulty in escaping, several 
having had to wade neck-high in places, with 
the barest margin of space between the surface 
of the water and the roof, and in total darkness, 
for all the lights had been washed out. Ten men 
there were still unaccounted for, and it was 
hoped that these, or at any rate some of them, 
hel succeeded in reaching a higher level of the 
workings above that of the water. 

Popular imagination is naturally apt to picture 
the workings of a coal-mine as upon the flat. 
When it is stated, that although the vein of coal 
lies, in the main, in a horizontal position, it yet 
rises and falls frequently in level, oftentimes with 
breaks or ‘faults’ more or less sharp in it—the 
result of past earth disturbances—this will readily 
be seen to be a mistaken view ; for the workings, 
having to follow the course of the vein, have also 
to rise and fall in workable inclines, long and 
short, where necessary. So whilst the lower 

ortion of the mine was still, spite of the pump- 
ing, full of water, extensive inner reaches san 
be clear, and it was to these it was hoped I should 
be able to penetrate, and establish communication 
with men supposed to have taken refuge there, 
and still living. 

Workmen were busily engaged fitting up a 
powerful pump to supplement those already in 
use day and night, and the level of the water was 
being steadily lowered, but too slowly to leave 
much hope of reaching the men alive at the best 
rate of reduction. 

By this time we had arrived at the colliery, and 
I was taken straight to the office for a consulta- 
tion with the managing director and two or three 
managers of neighbouring collieries, who, after 
the estimable fashion prevailing in the district, 
were, some of them, in constant attendance to 
suggest, supervise, and give in general the benefit 
of their long and varied experience. 

After a close examination of plans, thoroughly 
and minutely explained to me, I told them that I 
was prepared to try. The cart waiting outside was 
directed to the shaft mouth, where we followed, 
selecting on the way four steady and tried men, 
well known to the officials, to act as air pumpers. 

The shaft itself was clear, as well as the way 
leading from it, for three hundred yards or so, 
the water commencing at a dip at that point. 
The pump in its case was first sent down in 
charge of two of the chosen helpers, and then my 
dress, with a hundred and fifty yards of tubing, 
carefully wound on its reel, in charge of the other 
two. Lastly I was directed to take my place in 
the middle of the cage, four companions, as being 
accustomed to the descent, hedging me in, two at 
each open end. 


I had never been down a mine before—indeed 
had never seen one nearer than from the window 
of a railway carriage—and the ease and rapidity 
of our descent of two hundred yards was quite 
a revelation to me. My feelings, I remember, 
were not the most agreeable either, as I saw the 
earth shoot up past me, and felt my legs weakly 
es to give way, as the soles of my boots ap- 
parently passed up into my body. 

A slight bump at touching the bottom, and out 
we stepped into not such absolute darkness as I 
had anticipated, for, even were it a fiery pit, so 
near the downcast shaft (through which the air 
is drawn for ventilation), there would be no 
danger of gas and explosion. Three or four large 
lamps, with unprotected lights (comets, if I re- 
member rightly, I heard them called) threw a 
yellow glare over the place. <A couple of trams, 
standing by, with a horse attached, were loaded 
with the apparatus, and after a short wait to 
enable my eyes to accommodate themselves to 
the absence of daylight, the word being given to 
go ahead, away we went, the trams first, ourselves 
closely behind. Very novel and rather awe-in- 
spiring it was to me ; the strange black surround- 
ings, the darkness, made more palpable by the 
flickering flashes of light thrown at our feet, or 
a little forward, by the lamps we carried ; the 
occasional harshly echoing uncouth cry of the 
driver to his horse, and, above all, the thought of 
the errand we were on, and the risks I had deter- 
mined to take. 

The careful arching of the first part of the 
mainway was succeeded almost immediately by a 
narrowing road with timber-supported sides and 
roof ; and after proceeding some little distance, we 
turned into a still narrower passage, a short length 
along which brought us to the edge of the water. 

Here half-a-dozen men were busily engaged in 
arranging the extension of pipes necessary for 
keeping the penned at full stretch. The trams 
were soon unloaded, taken back out of the way, 
and I got into my dress, with the exception of 
helmet and weights. The air pump being fixed 
up ready for use, I set a couple of men to work 
at it, instructing them as to the best way of keep- 
ing up a steady supply of air, and carefully — 
ing them at the work for five minutes. Every- 
thing going on smoothly and well, my helmet was 
fastened on by one of the managers, and the 
weights adjusted over my shoulders—these, and 
heavy leaden-soled boots, being necessary for walk- 
ing along and moving about in water, where the 
question of balance and the disposal of one’s 
gravity is a very important matter to a diver, 
with a good deal of air enclosed about him by his 
waterproof dress. 

All being ready, a loop of the signal cord fastened 
round my waist, specially tended by Mr Thomp- 
son, who had also exclusive charge of the reel 
of piping to be wound in and unwound according 
to an agreed upon number of pulls upon the cord, 
I entered the water, and was soon overhead, The 
task I had to accomplish was a highly dangerous 
one, namely, to travel fifty yards along the dip and 
a portion of the level at the bottom, at a point there 
to open a pair of ventilating doors, and proceed a 
little more than the same distance along the fresh 
and rising passage, when I would be out of the 
water. If successful, it was hoped I would here 
meet the imprisoned men at the nearest point. 
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I have often since wondered, could I have 
earried out this plan, what the men would have 
thought of my appearance. None of them had 
probably ever seen a diver equipped for work ; 
and their minds were naturally given to super- 
stition from the solitary, dark, and hazardous 
nature of their occupation. Further weakened by 
want of food for three days, and hemmed in by 
the water, what, after this deadly isolation, would 
they have thought when their languishing atten- 
tion was suddenly attracted by hearing, in the 
profound stillness, the slight stir in the water, and 
when by the dim light of a shred of candle, 
they saw emerge my unearthly looking helmet 
with its barred goggle eyes, and train of attached 
tubing? Worse still, what would a possibly single 
survivor have thought and felt? An imprisoned 
prehistoric monster, dimly conceived of, trapped 
unexpectedly -ages ago, and held captive until 
now, in a hollow of the coal measures—a kind of 
amplified, horror striking toad in stone? Hardly 
so far-fetched perhaps, but without doubt little 
less terrible, and sufficient to drive ordinary 
mortals under such conditions to madness. 

This trial was not however fated to be theirs, for 
the difficulties I found to be insurmountable. 
After proceeding a few yards carefully and slowly, 
feeling my way onwards by the side-wall, I 
discovered that I had difficulties to contend with 
which I had not anticipated. The original rush 
of water had been so great as to cut up the floor- 
ing very much, and I had to feel cautiously with 
each foot before resting my weight upon it, lest I 
should stumble by dropping suddenly into a hole 
or rut; also an occasional big prop, broken loose, 
came surging round and against me with the 
motion I gave the water. 

This latter I did not so much mind as far as 
injury to myself was concerned, but gave many 
an anxious thought to the lengthening trail of pipe 
behind that connected me with life; for, this 
broken or twisted, and I was done for. The water 
too, long hidden from warmth of sunlight, was 
cruelly cold and numbing. 

But the less one thinks of dangers whilst ex- 
posed to them the better, so forward I resolutely 
made my way, steadily pulling at the air pipe, and 
keeping as accurate a tally as possible of the 
distance from the starting point, so as to know 
where to look, or feel rather (for light was out 
of the question in such water) for the door, At 
length I came to the turn, and, gingerly turnin 
it, immediately after to the first of the doors, 
had been fully instructed as to how they should 
open, and, in the event of their being blocked, 
had brought a short iron bar tied to my belt to 
try and lift them off the hinges. 

After a short rest I set to work. First I felt 
the door as well as I could all over, and dismally 
did my spirits sink as I realised the magnitude of 
the task before me, in my inmost heart indeed, the 
impossibility of accomplishing it; for not only was 
there an awkward and firmly fixed jam of timbers, 
big and small, against one side, but in addition 
an accumulation against it to quite half its heiglit, 
of coal-dust, stones, clay, and rubbish generally. 

I did my best for half an hour to clear things, 
but to little purpose. It would have meant hard 
work to a man in the eye of day to have cleared 
away all the raffle there was there ; a sheer im- 
possibility to one working under my peculiar 


difficulties. , But I did not give it up until a 
steady and strong pull backward upon my 
head—the result seckeli of a heavy piece of 
prop bearing against the pipe—convinced me 
that I dared not go beyond certain constrained 
movements with safety. Before giving it up I 
made one final effort to raise the door at the 
hinge side by scraping the dirt away as well as 
I could in a narrow cut, placing the biggest stone 
I could find, by feeling, at the bottom of it, and 
using my bar lever-wise upon it and against a 
cross-piece running along the lower part of the 
door. All to no purpose; it did not yield an 
inch, and I had reluctantly to signal that I was 
returning. 

I went back as cautiously and slowly as I had 
gone, and was soon out of the water, helmet off, 
while the eager listeners crowded round as I 
gave my account. Very disappointed they were 
at the result, though Mr Thompson warmly shook 
me by the hand, after I had gone through the 
difficulties in detail. 

The number of those present had been in- 
creased by a new arrival, a fine young fellow, the 
son of one of the managers present. Although 
but twenty-two, he was himself a qualified man- 
ager, acting as yet as an assistant to his father. 
Ile, naturally enough, was the one most up to 
date, from a theoretical and scientific point of 
view, of those present, and it was his keen inter- 
est in the diving that had brought him to the 
spot, as soon as his duties at a neighbouring mine 
would allow. He, fortunately, knew of the Fleuss 
apparatus, and that it had been successfully made 
use of in a pit seven or eight miles off, a couple 
of months back. I agreed to try it, if it was 


procured. 


A word as to the Fleuss dress. It is very 
similar to the ordinary diving dress, except in 
there being no need for pumping air through 
a tube for the use of the diver. Instead, the 
user fixes over the mouth, inside the helmet, a 
special kind of respirator, through which he 
breathes. By a peculiar arrangement of tubes 
and valves, the exhaled breath is led through 
a box containing caustic soda, which transforms 


the poisonous element, carbonic acid gas, which: 


the air has gained in its brief sojourn in the 
lungs, into innocent carbonate of soda, and 
admits of the residual portion of expired air 
being breathed over again. A certain amount 
of the vital principle in air, oxygen, being used 
up in each inhalation, provision is made for 
its necessary replenishment, by its storage under 
pressure in the outer casing of the metal helmet 
—the whole being under the direct and easy 
control of the one using it. 

The great advantage of this dress and apparatus 
lies in the absence of the long air tube, the 
diver being thus freed from his greatest source 
of anxiety and danger, and his movements in 
consequence being more free, decisive, and effec- 
tive. I had worked upon two or three occasions, 
where it was impossible to use the ordinary 
diving apparatus, in a Fleuss suit; but though 
it had answered very well, possibly from not 
being so accustomed to it as to my usual dress 
and gear, I did not care so much for it. 

After a brief consultation with his father and 
the others, he left for the purpose of making 
inquiries ; and as nothing was to be gained by 
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staying where we were, in the meantime we 
packed up my things roughly, put them upon one 
side, and walking back to the shaft bottom, took 
our places in the cage, and returned to the surface. 

The account of our efforts and failure was 
received with the keenest eagerness, and greatest 
disappointment, by the interested mass of people 
around. 

As we would have to wait two or three hours 
for news, some cold eatables were sent for, and 
duly disposed of, 

Over subsequent pipes, a running conversation 
was maintained upon the possibility of finding 
some of the men alive, and the various schemes of 
rescue that had been suggested, thought carefully 
over, but reluctantly dismissed as impracticable ; 
all tending to the general belief and conclusion 
that if the new help were not soon obtainable, the 
little existing hope would have to be given up. 

In a couple of hours’ time we heard a trap drive 
quickly up, and stop at the door, ‘That’s Tom,’ 
said his father, and we all hurried into the long, 
outer clerk’s room, to be there met by young 
Davidson to tell us of his success. 

The outfit he had brought with him, and I 
immediately overhauled it, and proceeded to give 
its efficiency the most thorough of tests, by getting 
rigged up, and remaining in it, sitting down and 
moving about, for a quarter of an hour. Satisfied 
that it was all right, I signified that I was ready 
to try again. Away we went in a body,.and were 
soon a second time underground at the water’s 
edge. 

Now that I could take a longer journey, having 
no air pipe to trouble about and drag after me, 
we had decided that I was to try another route, 
very much longer than the former one, and with 
still a pair of doors to go through, but which 
doors it was argued, from their different position, 
would be more free, if not altogether so, from 
obstructions to their opening. Accordingly, when 
having got to the point I had reached at the first 
trial, instead of turning off, I kept on for a 
hundred and twenty yards farther, to get to the 
other door I was seeking. It was not by any 
means as free as I had hoped to find it, there being 
a considerable heap of rubbish against this also ; 
still, compared with the first, it might be called 
favourable. A quarter of an how’s hard work, 
and I found that I could start one end ; a little 
more clearing, and it grudgingly yielded to the 
whole of my strength a full half, when, fishing for 
a suitable piece of wood, I securely propped it in 
that position, and went for the second, half-a- 
dozen yards farther on. This having been pro- 
tected in a great measure by number one, I 
opened with but very little trouble, and passed 
through. A terrible fright I got, by the way, 
between these doors, for in feeling my way along 
the side of the chamber, as it were, formed by 
them, my hand came into soft but sudden contact 
with a face and beard. I had been told that I 
might come across bodies, but had_ paid no 
particular attention to the statement when made, 
and had since been so engrossed with the work 
that I had forgotten all about it. It was the 
suddenness, the unexpectedness of the thing that 
startled me I think more than anything else, for 
I had handled bodies in water many times ; but 
then I was prepared, and on the lookout, which 
made a very great difference. Anyhow I very 


rapidly drew away my hand, and with a heart- 
stopping flush of fear, had to lean against the wall 
—the opposite one it was too—to regain my self- 
possession and courage. In two or three minutes 
[ was all right, and, walking gently to the same 
spot, after a little fumbling, caught hold of the 
dead man’s arm, brought the body down to the 
ground, and fixed a prop over it to keep it in 
position, having no fancy for such a ghastly 
attendant as a dead body plunging after me with 
the motion I gave the water as I went along. 
The poor fellow, hurrying to escape, had probably 
found his way alive to the spot, and failing to 
open the second door, had been drowned by the 
rising water. I had still some distance to go on 
a rising gradient, and this I successfully accom- 
plished, coming ultimately out of the water in an 
inner and convenient portion of the workings. 

I could see no one as yet, even were there any- 
one near, as I had no light. I had, however, a 
small bull’s-eye lantern inside the waterproof 
dress, which, taking out, I lighted. 

The seam of coal, as I have already remarked, 
being exceptionally free from gas, was worked by 
naked lights, so there was no need of a Davy 
lamp, nor fear of striking a match, and carrying 
an unprotected light. The air, I had been told, 
would probably be all right. The clear burning 
of match and lamp proved this, and I had no 
hesitation in divesting myself of my helmet. 

A long ball of thin strong twine I had also 
earried with me, unwinding it as I went along, 
for signalling purposes, and as a guide to my own 
safe return from the devious exploring portion 
still ahead. I gave the pulls agreed upon in the 
event of success up to this point, and felt, I must 
admit, considerable pleasure at feeling the return 
pulls of acknowledgment. With the brilliant 
light of the lamp to help, I made confident and 
rapid headway in the agreed upon thorough visit 
I was to pay to every part. Of this I had done 
about a half, carefully consulting a rough plan 
now and again, without having seen a sign of life, 
barring a couple of mice, who as the light touched 
them rushed skurrying into a hole, when I was 
suddenly brought up by a hoarse hysterical shout 
and call close by. I could not make out what 
was said, if an intelligible anything was said, 
but this mattered little, for the next moment 
four men rushed up, and overwhelmed me with 
exclamations and expressions of unbounded joy. 
They shook my land again and again, asked 
incoherent questions, and—-well, I cannot describe 
their joy, it was so emotionally expressed and so 
extreme. I felt very sorry for them, especially 
so for one poor fellow, who found a relief for 
his overcharged feelings in quietly erying, leaning 
his head upon his bent arm against the side. 
When they had after a while gained some control 
over themselves, I told them how I had come, 
and of the efforts that were being made for their 
release ; whilst they in turn gave me a broken 
account of how they had been caught by the 
water, and how they had spent the time of 
their imprisonment chiefly in walking from one 
part of their prison to another, in discussing the 
chances of rescue, and in fitful snatches of sleep. 
IIunger they had not suffered the keenest pangs 
of, as, luckily, the inrush of water had taken place 
in the morning, when food boxes had been un- 
touched; but the contents of three of these, 
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subsequently found, though husbanded as closely 
as possible, had by this nearly come to an end. 
The hope of rescue, too, at first strong and sus- 
taining, had been gradually disappearing, and 
they were lying down together in the lowest 
despondency when the welcome flash of my lamp 
round a bend gave them the assurance that what 
they had most dreaded, the having been given up 
for dead, had not befallen them. In the way of 
light they had nothing beyond a carefully saved 
couple of inches of candle, saved for—they hardly 
knew what, unless ‘to see each other die,’ one of 
them told me later. 

I had hoped to see more of them, for there were 
still five missing, but as they knew there were no 
more in the place, having several times gone 
thoroughly through it, we went back together to 
the point at which I had left the water. 

They were very loth to let me leave, but there 
was nothing else for it. I promised to return 
with food as soon as possible, and left them the 
light, very much to their comfort. The signal 
cord was also tied to a side post, with which they 
were still more pleased, as it seemed to connect 


ing journey each day to them, mainly to cheer 
them up, and once to restore communication with a 
fresh rope, the first one having got broken through 
chafing. At the end of that time they walked 
out, rather weak and shaken, but otherwise 
apparently but little the worse for their long and 
trying imprisonment. The missing bodies were 
found as the water subsided. 

A very handsome cheque from the proprietors, 
a hearty hand-shake all round, and I was again 
on the station platform waiting to be taken home. 
What touched me as much as anything was a little 
incident that there took place. Just as the train 
was steaming in, a pleasant-faced, motherly woman 
came up, leading a child of three or four by the 
hand. She said something to Mr Thompson, who 
had come down to see me off, and he, turning to 
me, said : ‘Here’s the wife of one of the imprisoned 
men wishing to thank you.’ The way she did it 
was to lift up the child to kiss me, and burst into 
tears herself. I certainly was touched—I had a 
little girl of much the same age waiting to 
kiss me as soon as I got home—and also proud 
of the part I had played, and its successful ter- 
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them more tangibly with life and friends in | mination. 
giving the means of rough communication with 
them. 

Putting on the helmet again, I started upon my 
return journey. When I came to the doors, | 
determined, though it cost me an effort, to take 


THE DAY BEYOND. 
Wuen youth is with us, all things seem 


the dead body along with me; and this with a as lightly 2s Se Ot SH v 
e snare to-morrow in a dream 

good deal of hard work, though now accustomed phat ga toll £ Dateien al 

in a degree to the style of travelling, I succeeded n 

in doing. or _ is long, and time a stream | a 

A strange sight I must have been, with my That sleeps and sparkles in the sun— tl 
gruesome burden, half dragged, half carried, to Wis need of any haste?’ we ve, tl 
those expecting me, several of whom came in up To-morrow’s longer than to-day. er 
to the waist to my assistance. | 

Their satisfaction at learning my report, that I And when to-morrow shall destroy | 8 
had found four men alive was very great ; and The heaven of our dreams, in vain sg 
the getting together of a supply of food was at Our hurrying manhood we employ | 8 
once energetically proceeded with. I was myself To build the vanished bliss again ; 0} 
by this time very much done up, but with the rest We have no leisure to enjoy. w 
during the time in which things were being got ‘So few the years that yet remain ; cc 
ready, and after drinking two or three cupfuls | So much to do, and, ah!’ we say, 
of hot milk and coffee, braced with a little spirit, ‘To-morrow’s shorter than to-day.’ lhe 
I felt fully equal to another journey. t 

A tin, half as big as a bolster, had been hastily But when our hands are worn and weak, rh 
made in the lamp station above, and filled with | And still our labours seem unblest, . 
the most nourishing food obtainable at such | And time goes past us like a bleak ni 
short notice. With this securely strapped upon | Last twilight waning to the west, hi 
my back, and the end of a thin, but tough and ‘It is not here—the bliss we seek ; sti 
strong, line secured around my waist, I again Too brief is life for happy rest. ow 
successfully made my journey. And yet what need of grief?’ we say ; 

The tin box was soon broken open, and its | ti 
contents, in part, joyfully and thankfully gone en ol 
into; not, however, before the oldest of them, | 
man of fifty or thereabouts, had shortly, but with ‘ew 
emphasis, by way of grace, said : ‘Thank God for | *,.* TO CONTRIBUTORS. = 
his kindness, lads’ I stayed with them for an 1st, All communications should be addressed ‘To the ha 
hour or more, then left, after showing the use of —_ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ ha 
the line I had brought with me, as a means of 2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps ha 
communication ; for by pulling carefully and. Should accompany every manuscript, — dr 
slowly at it, several small. tins, tied on at in cther accompanied by's letter of advice ot ye 
tervals, could, with a little difficulty and jerkiness,|  inerwise, should have Masse cad 
be hauled along to them, and the line, pulled back | written upon them 18 FULL 
by their friends and rescuers, be again used for 4th, Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- ” 
the same purpose. panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 

Four days more it took, with pumping pushed th 
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